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Summary 



Through the National Archives and Records Administration, the federal 
government currently manages and maintains 1 2 presidential libraries. Inaugurated with 
the Presidential Libraries Act of 1955, these entities are privately constructed on behalf 
of former Presidents and, upon completion, are deeded to the federal government. 
Deposited within these edifices are the official records and papers of the former 
President, as well as documentary materials of his family and, often, his political 
associates. These holdings are made available for public examination in accordance 
with prevailing law concerning custody, official secrecy, personal privacy, and other 
similar restrictions. This report provides a brief overview of the federal presidential 
libraries system and tracks the progress of related legislation (H.R. 1254, H.R. 1255, 
H.R. 5811, S. 886). It will be updated as events recommend. 



During the first 150 years of government under the Constitution, the management 
and preservation of federal records was generally neglected. 1 Inattentiveness to the 
maintenance of official papers prevailed within both the infant bureaucracy and the White 
House. While the Secretary of State bore responsibility for retaining copies of the most 
important government documents during these initial years, lesser papers without 
immediate administrative significance disappeared in a clutter, disintegrated, became 
otherwise lost, or were destroyed by design. 

Within this atmosphere, departing Presidents had little choice with regard to the 
disposition of their records: there was no national archive to receive them, and, for 
reasons of etiquette, or politics, or both, there was reluctance to leave them behind. Thus, 
the early Chief Executives carried away their documents of office, entrusting them to their 
family, estate executors, and often, to fate. After several decades of the perils of private 
ownership, many collections of presidential records came to be established within the 
libraries of state and private universities, state historical societies, and the Library of 



1 See H. G. Jones, The Records of a Nation (New York: Atheneum, 1969), pp. 3-23. 
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Congress. However, time levied a price on some caches of such documents before they 
came to rest in friendly institutions. 

As the federal establishment began to grow and to realize increasing responsibility 
for maintaining or regulating the economic and social affairs of the nation, questions arose 
as to the propriety and wisdom of neglecting the management and preservation of federal 
records, including the practice of regarding presidential papers to be personal property to 
be taken away by the incumbent when he left office. By the 20 th century, historians had 
become alarmed that such papers were being accidently destroyed, lost, and sometimes 
only selectively released for scrutiny. Archivists lamented omissions in the national 
governmental record that the situation created. Not only might entire files be carried from 
the White House, but presidential correspondence might be taken from departmental files. 
As it applied to federal records, the concept of presidential papers knew no bounds. The 
situation became particularly acute with the creation of the Executive Office of the 
President in 1 939. Franklin D. Roosevelt (FDR) established a panoply of emergency and 
wartime agencies within this domain, all of which served the President in immediate and 
direct capacities and all of which, therefore, could be considered producers of 
“presidential papers.” The potential loss of the documentary materials of these entities 
presented both a records management, and an administrative continuity, problem. 

Presidential Libraries 

Addressing this situation, FDR sought to return presidential papers to the public 
realm through a new type of institution — the presidential library. When he advanced this 
concept in 1938, two prototype libraries were in existence. The Rutherford B. Hayes 
Memorial Fibrary had been completed in Fremont, Ohio, in 1914. 2 Former President 
Herbert Hoover had placed his presidential records in a facility he had inaugurated in 
1919 to house records deriving from his public service during W orld War I — the Hoover 
Fibrary of War, Revolution, and Peace, located on the Stanford University campus. 3 
Building upon these models, Roosevelt developed the concept of a federally-maintained 
presidential library. Electing to locate his presidential library on the grounds of his family 
home in Hyde Park, NY, FDR approved the creation of a corporation to receive 
contributions and donations to pay for the construction of an archival edifice to house and 
preserve such historical materials as he might provide to the corporation or the United 
States. Chartering legislation for the Roosevelt presidential library was enacted in 1939. 4 
The Archivist of the United States, acting on behalf of the federal government, accepted 
the completed library facility on July 4, 1940. 5 



2 The Hayes library is currently maintained jointly by the Hayes family foundation and the State 
of Ohio; see Thomas A. Smith, “Before Hyde Park: The Rutherford B. Hayes Library,” American 
Archivist, vol. 43, Fall 1980, pp. 485-488. 

3 Paul Dickson, Think Tanks (New York: Atheneum, 1971), p. 303; the Hoover presidential 
papers were subsequently transferred to the Hoover presidential library in West Branch, IA, when 
that facility came under federal operation in 1964. 

4 53 Stat. 1062. 

5 Waldo Gifford Leland, “The Creation of the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library: A Personal 
Narrative,” American Archivist, vol. 18, January 1955, pp. 11-29; Donald R. McCoy, “The 
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